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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 



IV. 



Tapestry work is the modern name for the kind of embroidery 
classed by Dr. Rock as the ancient "opus pulvinariun," or cush- 
ion-stitch. Its peculiarity, as distinguished from or- 
dinary embroidery, is that it is worked on canvas, 
the threads of which regulate the length and the di- 
rection of the stitches, which have, therefore, always 
a somewhat mechanical exactness, and can easily be 
imitated by machinery. In the ancient specimens of 
this work, as well as in the modern Turkish exam- 
ples, the canvas used is merely a coarse, loosely- 
woven, hand-made linen. Although there is a certain 
amount of regularity about the number of threads 
over which the stitches are taken, there is none of 
that mechanical exactness which work done on the 
modern canvas presents, and which is of itself a very 
great detraction from its artistic excellence. This 
modern canvas came into use with the introduction 
of machinery into weaving, and it had the most seri- 
ous effect in lowering hand-tapestry to the wretched 
state which caused a reaction among all persons of 
educated taste a few years ago— a reaction so sweep- 
ing in its results that not only did "Berlin wool 
work," as it was called, become a thing of which its 
possessors were ashamed, and which was rigidly ex- 
pelled from all houses with any pretentions to good 
style, but the very stitch fell into disrepute, and to 
this day cross-stitch is looked on with disfavor, as 
only fit for little out-of-the-way country towns and 
people of a very humble class. 

An attempt was made a few years 1 ago to revive it 
in the toilet-covers and table-linen largely executed 
in Germany ; but the decorative work which comes 
to us from that country is rarely marked by any 
artistic merit ; and although some of the cross-stitch 
work copied from old examples was very pretty, it was 
as mechanical as possible. And being immediately 
imitated by machinery with such perfection that it 
was sometimes impossible to distinguish it from 
hand labor, the latter naturally fell into discredit, 
and is now only practised as "fancy-work" by idle 
ladies, who have time to kill in one way or another, 
as a necessity of their daily lives. 

There is, "however, not the smallest reason why 
needle-tapestry should be condemned as inartistic; 
and its superiority in resistance to wear and tear is 
such as to make it most suitable for chair-seats and 
cushions, kneelers and pede mats for church use, 
and, in fact, for any purpose where the embroidery 
is likely to be subjected to much hard usage. 

Before proceeding to describe the stitches, it may 
be remarked that if a coarse linen can be found suf- 
ficiently even in its weaving, it would be well to use 
it, after the worker has gained sufficient experience 
to work evenly on it ; and that if modern canvas is 
used at all, it should be as soft as possible, and 
woven in even threads — never, by any means, making 
use of that which is woven with a thick woof and 
divided into groups of two or three threads, called 
4 * Penelope canvas. " The illustration of cross-stitches 
given herewith will show the kind of canvas that 
should be used. 

Tent-stitch, which is the simplest form of canvas 
work, is formed by carrying the thread, as it comes 
from beneath, over a single Cross of the warp and 
woof of the canvas (A). Many of the ancient pieces of work are 
wholly executed in tent-stitch, and it was much used for the finer 
portions of cushion embroidery. Worked on the old coarse linen 
canvas, it was always a little uneven. Some very fine specimens 
are found of the time of the Stuarts and of Queen Elizabeth in 
small vide-poches and reticules, some 
of the flowers or ornaments of the 

design being worked in a looser 

stitch, formed by crossing two or 
three threads in place of one. 

Ordinary cross-stitch (B) is begun 
in the same way as tent, and the 
thread is then carried across in an 
opposite direction over the first stitch, 
forming a cross. There are several , 
ways of working cross-stitch. It may 
be worked from right to left, or from 
left to right, or in a direction up and 
down. In any case, the cross is the 
same, but a considerable difference 
will be observed in the appearance 
of the stitches consequent on the di- 
rection of the crossing stitch, which 
is, of course, uppermost. It would 
be well to try the different effect of 
these stitches in practice, as a great 
deal depends on it in working cross- 
stitch artistically. 

A careful comparison of an exam- 
ple of old cross-stitch with some of 
the debased work fashionable thirty 
years ago, and known as Berlin wool 
work, will show that in the latter 
mere mechanical evenness is aimed 
at. The work is done in long rows 
of stitches, all carefully crossed in 
the same direction. In fact, it was 
customary, when this work was at its 
lowest ebb, to carry a long thread of 
the wool along the surface of the 
canvas, and work a tent-stitch across 
it, so as to produce the effect, with- 
out the trouble, of cross-stitch. At 
the best, a long row of tent-stitches 
was worked in one direction, and 
then a row of stitches crossing them. 
In the old work each stitch is worked 
separately and completed at once. 
A trial of these two methods of work- 
ing cross-stitch will best show the su- 
periority of the old method, as it is 
difficult to realize in any other way. 
In practice, however, it makes all the 
difference between hand and machine 
work, and between intelligent and 

unintelligent decoration. , . , L , .„ 

Persian cross-stitch (C) is formed by taking the worsted or silk 
with which you are working across two or more threads of the 
canvas in one direction, and crossing the stitch thus made by car- 
rying it back over one thread only of the canvas. The principle 
is, that in place of the stitch, when finished, being a St. Andrew s 



cross, with four equal rays, like ordinary cross-stitch, the cross is 
always at the extremity of the stitch ; and after a little has been 
worked in this way, the effect produced is that of a plait. Much 
of the ancient Persian work, and almost, if not all, the Turkish, 
is worked from left to right. In this form (D) it is simply herring- 
bone stitch, which has already been described. On referring to 
the illustration, it will be seen that there are two distinct lines of 
little crosses— one at each end of the stitch. Persian cross-stitch 
may be worked either from left to right or from right to left. 

One or two varieties of this stitch should be tried in masses be- 
fore any piece of decorative work is attempted. Its superiority in 




worker. Considerable differences may be made in the effect by 
using thick strands of wool and silk. In E i the s'titch is worke-1 
in a direction away from the embroiderer, or exactly the contrary 
way to seamstress feather-stitch, already described. Supposing 
a light pencil line to be marked on the material, so as to keep the 
centre straight, a long stitch is taken alternately to right and left 
of the pencil line in an ascending direction, always keeping the 
thread on the inside of the needle— that is, on the side next the 
centre line. In E 2 the long sloping stitch is crossed by a small 
stitch in the centre. It is made by working from right to left, 
taking the long stitch first, and bringing the needle up about the 
centre of it, a little to the left. The point of the 
needle is then inserted at an equal distance on the 
right-hand side of the long stitch, and is brought 
out again on the same level as the last long stitch, 
but slightly to the left. In these stitches, if worked 
on linen, or on any plain material, it will be neces- 
sary to mark two parallel lines, so as to keep the 
width even, unless the eye of the embroiderer be re- 
markablv accurate, or the threads of the weft are 
sufficiently distinct to act as a guide. In E 3 the 
stitch is worked exactly as the preceding one, except 
that there is a double cross— that is to say, the small 
crossing stitches are taken at each end of the long 
stitch in place of in the centre. In E 4 the cross- 
stitch is placed at one end of the long stitch. 

L. Higgin. 
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REVIVING AN OLD OIL-PAINTING. 
Sir : Can the tone of a finished oil-paint- 
ing be altered by glazing or otherwise ? I have a 
small landscape (painted some time ago) in which 
the colors are dull and cold, giving the picture a dead 
flat look, although there is no lack of shadow in it. 
If there is any way of warming and brightening the 
colors I should be glad to know it. I should also 
like to know whether it will darken the picture ? 

H. P. S., Niagara Falls. 
If the picture has not been already varnished, it 
can be glazed without any trouble. The surface 
must first be wiped off with a rag dipped in clean 
water, and when the surface is dry a flat bristle brush 
dipped in oil is passed all over it, and the oil is then 
rubbed in with a clean rag. Next, mix well a little 
yellow ochre with poppy oil, and apply it with the 
same brush, rubbing it thoroughly into the painting. 
The color should be further rubbed in with the fin- 
gers. This will warm the whole tone of the picture, 
without materially darkening it. 



FIG. 14. TENT AND CROSS STITCHES. 



richness over ordinary cross-stitch will at once become apparent. 
Even for ordinary work on linen this stitch should be used in 
preference to the other ; but for tapestry, to be used for chair or 
stool covers, cushions and the like, there is no comparison 10 be 
made between the two methods. 





GLAZING WITH BITUMEN. 
Sir : In the November number of The 
Art Amateur you tell how an eminent painter har- 
monized his skies : " After painting them in solid 
color, and allowing them to become thoroughly dry, 
he glazes them with bitumen, which he rubs off, till 
no vestige of it is observable, with an oily rag." 
Will you tell me what is meant by glaze in the above 
quotation ? Is it simply the paint much diluted with 
oil? H. P. S., NiagaraFalls. 

You seem to be in some doubt about the meaning 
of the term " glazing." It consists of mixing a trans- 
parent pigment with a medium of oil or varnish and 
applying it over an opaque color on the canvas. It should only 
be done with colors known to be permanent. The method of 
some artists referred to, of glazing with bitumen, should not be 
attempted by students and amateurs, as it is not recommended or 
taught in the regular methods of painting. Bitumen is consid- 
ered an unsafe color, which turns 
black in time. Artists who have ar- 
rived at a certain standing have, of 
course, a right to adopt any eccentric 
or original methods which seem good 
to them. There is no advantage in 
copying any mannerism of this sort, 
of which an imitator would be sure 
to get all the bad effects without the 
advantages, which may be known 
only to the originator through per- 
-p sonal experiment. 

" MAROUFLE." 
SIR: What is the " Marou- 
fle" " process of mural painting ? 

H. T., Boston. 
It is not a process of mural paint- 
ing. The term simply applies to the 
mounting of decorative canvases, 
which, instead of being stretched on 
frames, are pasted to the wall with 
some strongly adhesive substance. 
The back of the canvas is thus pro- 
tected from damp, and the canvas 
itself protects the plaster. 




HAND-PAINTED 
"FAVORS." 



FIG. 15. FANCY CROSS-STITCHES. 



There are many fancy kinds of tapestry stitches which may be 
used in solid embroidery, after the Persian style, but will, per- 
haps, be found most useful as filling stitches for old English out- 
line work, or for ornamental borders. Of these some illustrations 
are given, but they may be almost infinitely varied by a clever 



Mrs. T. F. J., Lake Geneva, 
Wis. — Among new designs for lunch 
favors that are home-made and inex- 
pensive are pocket pin-cushions in the 
shape of animals' heads, especially 
those of the cat and pug dog. Two 
pieces of cardboard are cut out in 
the proper shape, with a piece of 
flannel between ; these are then cov- 
ered with silk, satin or velvet, on 
which is painted, with opaque water- 
color, the features of the animal se- 
lected. This should be done in a 
simple and decorative way, without 
much detail or finish. Another favor 
for gentlemen is a blotter cut in some 
fantastic shape, such as an owl, a 
leaf or a fan. The outside is made 
of stiff water-color paper ; inside are 
several sheets of blotting paper of various colors. A handsome 
bow of satin ribbon fastens them together. On the outside is 
drawn, in pen and ink, or painted in water-color, some pretty de- 
sign, such as one of the charming little cupids by Boucher, which 
have been running through The Art Amateur recently. Those in 
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the December number playing musical instruments would be just 
what is wanted. Other favors for gentlemen are card-cases of 
silk or leather decorated by hand with monograms or designs. 

For ladies, at a recent lunch party, were pretty handkerchief bags, 
made of alternate broad stripes of delicate canary-colored and ruby 
satin ribbon ; on this was embroidered or painted a vine of wild 
clematis, with small white flowers running half way around, be- 
ginning at the top and carried diagonally across toward the 
bottom. This was finished with a large bow of ruby satin at the 
top. Another pretty idea for a home-made gift was a small fan 
made of white pigeon feathers sewed firmly to a foundation, 
which was covered with satin. The feathers overlapped, and were 
kept in place by a white ribbon on the wrong side, which about 
midway was glued to the feathers. On the right side was painted 
a spray of apple blossoms, and the handle was tied with a bow of 
palft pink satin ribbon. 



CANOPY FOR AN OLD "FOUR-POST" BED. 

Sir : I have an old four-post bedstead of solid carved 
mahogany, which was part of my mother's wedding outfit. It 
has not been used for a long time, and I would like to set it up 
again, but do not know how to arrange anything for the top of the 
posts. I object to curtains, as I consider them unhealthy. What 
sort of a canopy and what materials could I have ? 

C. A. G., Nashua, Iowa. 

The canopy may be made of quiet-colored cretonne or English 
chintz, stretched over the surface or plaited evenly from a button 
centre. A valance with plaited edging, quite full, should hang all 
round from twelve to fifteen inches deep. To support the canopy 
flat, lath-like rods — say two inches wide— should cross diagonally 
from post to post. To support the. valance iron rods a quarter 
of an inch diameter, running from post to post, are best. 



THE USE OF ANDIRONS. 

Sir : Is it in good or bad taste to use brass and- 
irons under grate bars where one burns coal ? I ask this, as my 
taste has been questioned in doing so. 

T. H. H., Connersville, Ind. 

Strictly speaking, they should only be used to support the grate ; 
but massive brass andirons are so decorative before a blazing fire, 
that, for our own part, we do not hesitate to use them with an iron 
basket-grate. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

L. S., Kokono, Ind. — Instructions for lustra paint- 
ing were given in The Art Amateur, Nov., 1883. 

Verasoie, Houston, Texas. — Silk rag curtains are 
satisfactorily woven by John Ryan, 83 Bowery, New York. 
Gold threads mingled with the silk produce a brilliant effect. 

H. C. L., Chicago, should write to Mrs. H. H. Ayer, 
120 W. 13th St., New York, who makes a specialty of furnishing 
houses and making purchases on commission. She is both com- 
petent and responsible. 

C. A., Waltham, Mass. — In any country where in- 
ternational copyright law prevails, it would be necessary to have 
the permission of the author. No such law prevails here. TJje 
book you mention, however, has already been dramatized with 
the consent of the author, and the right to the play and the title, 
having been transferred by him, as property, to an American 



manager, could not be infringed without a fight in the courts, 
which, in such cases, we have noticed, generally protect the rep- 
resentative of the foreign author. Your inquiry, we may add, 
is hardly within the scope of this magazine. 

An inquirer is informed that Hancock & Son's Wor- 
cester moist water-colors for painting on china, paper, silk, etc., 
comprise more than sixty different tints. The statement of a 
contributor, limiting them to " about twenty," was an error. 

H. G. H., Pine Bluff, Ark.— (1) In December we pub- 
lished in miniature a design for mirror decoration, which will be 
given full size in The Art Amateur at an early date. (2) Prus- 
sian blue is a fugitive color. Use ultramarine or Antwerp blue. 

B. S., Boston. — With the following palette of nine 
pigments, with proper use, the artist can do almost anything : 
white, black, yellow ochre, strontian yellow, vermilion, rose 
madder, ultramarine, emerald oxide of chronium, cappagh brown. 

W. J. Duardorff, Kansas City, asks us to recom- 
mend him some work treating on wall-paper decoration. 
" What Shall we do with Our Walls ?" by Clarence Cook, pub- 
lished by Warren, Fuller & Lange, 129 E. 42d St., is an excellent 
little treatise on the subject. 

W. H. P., Tallow, Ireland, writes : " I have some 
Indian amber beads. Can they be used in any way for decorat- 
ing a room ?" Amber beads of good size are very effective sus- 
pended loosely from the cross bands of curtains or portieres, or 
arranged in simple festoons on a mantel lambrequin. They also 
make a good edging for plush sofa cushions. 

" Reader," St. Joseph, writes : " What is the most 
appropriate permanent library binding for The Art Amateur ? I 
desire that it shall be plain, elegant, and specially adapted to ser- 
vice. Should the outside covers and advertising sheets be includ- 
ed ? and how can one preserve the supplements ? How should the 
edges of the bound volume be finished ?" We would recommend 
"half morocco." The advertising pages of a magazine are not, 
as a rule, included in the binding. The supplement sheets are in- 
serted at the end of each number. The edges are cut and gilded 
at the top only, as protection from dust on the shelf. The Trow 
Bookbinding Company (Third Avenue and Twelfth St., New 
York) bind a great many volumes of The Art Amateur for sub- 
scribers, and keep special dies for stamping the titles. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 

ABOUT three years ago, in noticing the volume on 
" Artistic Anatomy," by Professor Mathias Duval, in the admira- 
ble " Bibliotheque de l'enseignement des Beaux Arts" series, im- 
ported by Mr. J. W. Bouton, we expressed the hope that this excel- 
lent little treatise might find an English translator. The translator 
has been found in Dr. Frederick E. Fenton, and the publishers in 
Cassell & Co., who have brought the book out in much better 
form than the original, with large type and good paper, as the 
first of a series to be called " The Fine Art Library/' to be edited 
by John C. L. Sparkes, Principal of the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington Museum. Professor Duval intends this 
summary of anatomy " for those artists who, having commenced 
their special studies, have drawn the human form either from the 
antique or from the living model — who, in a word, have already 
what may be termed a general idea of forms, attitudes and move- 
ments." His method of teaching treats rather by synthesis than 
analysis. Instead of going deeply into a description of the ex- 
terior forms — as most teachers are inclined to do — he prefers to 
make the student understand thoroughly the anatomical reasons 



for those forms. The translation is well done, giving us as the 
result the best practical treatise on the subject in the English 
language. 



TREA TMENT OF SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

Plate 413. — Design for a dessert-plate — "Asters" — 
the third of the series of twelve by I. B. S. N. Use deep golden 
violet for purple asters, shading with the same. A very little deep 
blue can be added where a pale bluish tint is preferred. For the 
pale pink flowers use carmine delicately. Shade with the same, 
and paint the centre of the blossom with orange yellow shaded 
with brown green. Use mixing yellow with grass green for the 
calyxes and stems, and add a little deep blue to grass green for the 
leaves. Shade with brown green, and outline with deep purple 
and brown No. 17. 

Plate 414. — Design for a panel or double tile — 
" Wisteria." The background would look well in a pale wash of 
brown No. 3 mixed with a little carnation and mixing yellow. 
Vary the proportion while mixing to- get pleasing effects. Put 
on this color with a broad brush in blended strokes, darker at the 
top of the panel and quite delicate toward the bottom of it. The 
foliage is very tender when the wisteria is in bloom. To get 
this effect, mix sepia with grass green ; add occasionally a little 
purple for the back of the leaf, and put in the shadows with brown 
green and a little purple added. Make the leaf stems of sepia 
and green, the main stem of brown No. 17, shaded with a little 
purple. The flowers are lilac in tone. For this tint, mix carmine 
and blue, keeping the color deeper in the red than the blue, as car- 
mine fires out somewhat. Keep just the centres or openings 
of the full-blown flowers white, then begin with a delicate brush 
stroke, drawing the color firmly to the edges. The lower petals 
are deeper in color than the upper ones, and the outside of the 
upper petals is paler than the inside. Just touch the centres of the 
flowers with a pale wash of chrome green and mixing yellow. The 
buds are deeper in color than the flowers. The calyx and the 
flower stems should be painted in brown green, with a little 
purple added. Outline all the veinings of the leaves and the lines 
in the buds and flowers in the same purple-brown color used for 
outlining all the work. 

Plate 415. — Panel of carved walnut from a sideboard 
ornamented with marquetry, mother-of-pearl and marbles of 
different colors. French work of about 1550, ascribed to Bache- 
lier of Toulouse. Drawn from the original in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum by Camille Piton. 

Plate 416.— Designs and suggestions for jewellers' 
use. 

Plate 417. — Design for a blotter from the Royal 
School of Art Needlework at South Kensington. Also suitable 
for repousse brass work. 

Plate 418. — Orphrey of a chasuble, in crimson vel- 
vet, embroidered with colored silk and gold thread. Spanish 
work of about 1540. ■* Drawn from the original in the South 
Kensington Museum by Camille Piton. 

Plate 419.— Name of the Virgin Mary, crowned. 
Spanish work of about 1540. 

Plate 420. — Design for a picture mount, from the 
Royal School of Art Needlework at South Kensington. 

Plate 421. — Humorous designs for doilies— "Signs 
of the Zodiac." First six of a series of twelve, from the 
Royal School of Art Needlework at South Kensington. 




r T K HIS charming material 
unites all the qualities 
which enable any lady to-day 
to dress simply, naturally, 
tastefully, and inexpensively. 
Owing to its intrinsic richness, 
and being full of what artists 
call " quality," it is better 
suited than any other material 
for a tight-fitting dress. Be- 
ing so luxurious in itself it can 
dispense with bows and trim- 
mings, and the more simply it 
is made the more unrivalled it 
is in richness and repose. It 
has its own peculiar character- 
istic folds — they are not angu- 
lar like the folds of silk, but 
wonderfully soft, ample, and 
flowing, lending a queenly 
grace and dignity to the figure, 
and adapting themselves to 
every curve of the body. 



To be obtained 
at Retail from 
every First-Class 
House in Amer- 
ica. 




ANOTHER quality pecul- 
iar to the "Nonpareil" 
Velveteen is, that while it is 
lighter and healthier than 
many other fabrics of which 
indoor costumes are made, it 
at the same time makes a 
walking dress suitable for al- 
most any season. The " pile " 
of the u Nonpareil" Vel 
veteen acts as a strong protec- 
tive against cold, in the same 
manner as the fur of animals. 
During the last decade ladies 
have dressed better than they 
ever did before ; they have 
dressed more in obedience to 
sanitary laws and more in ac- 
cordance with the Greek ap- 
preciation of the beauty of the 
human figure. They have now 
to facilitate them, in the culti- 
vation of truth and beauty in 
costume, the charming and, at 
the same time, economical 
fabric known throughout the 
civilized world as the u Non- 
pariel" Velveteen. 
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New Yorlc. 
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